weird science:

Not what teacher said to do
Makin' dreams come true, l
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Historians Lillian Hoddeson, Catherine Westfall, and Adrienne Kolb introduced the term “Megascience” to characterize experiments that are of an unprecedented scale in terms of equipment, experimental groups, and budgets, and that involve “strings.” By strings, the authors were not referring to the controversial “string theory”; they meant that the experiments are not staged once and then disappear, but continue to have an evolving presence in an experimental program (a “string” of experiments), and sometimes even no clear-cut end. The experiment, so to speak, becomes a long-term fixture of the institutional stage itself.

 Megascience experiments involve a distinctive kind of research climate. One is politics: “megascience experiments act as supranational organizations,” the author writes, “bringing nations together in times when severe political winds blow in the world.” This raised unusual issues of communication and red tape; the measures taken even involved efforts to reduce the isolation of spouses of experimenters. Yet such efforts also created unexpected opportunities for the collaboration members to become “unofficial ambassadors,” a role for which, the author observes, the physicists were often more effective than career diplomats.
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